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THE UGLY CLUB.—No, III. 
BY THE Evrror. 


If Cassio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life. 
That makes me ugly.—Shakspeare. 

It was one of the objects of the members of 
this club to endeavour to prove that ugliness, 
like beauty, was simply a matter of opinion, 
and many were the essays written upon the 
subject. There was even a jealousy existing 
among them, for each fancied himself an ogan, 
(An ogan with the Goths signified ugliness 
personified, deformed, offensive, &c. &c.) 

Such was the character and disposition of 
the members of the Ugly Club. 

In our first number we stated that the badge 
of honor worn by the ugliest member of the 
Club, was a ring emblematic of the cognomen. 
This ring he was bound by oath to give up to 
any man, when and where ever he found him, 
if he, the wearer, considered his claims of a 
superior order. Years rolled away—the tide 
of time swel'ed up, and cast upon the shores 
of Eternity, millions of the human race; the 
dead were mourned, and the mourners mourned. 
Judges—members of Parliament—poets, mer- 
chants, actors and authors of ajl speciesof 
composition, had the honor of occasionally 
sporting the ring. Dr. Johnson himself, though 
much against his will, wore it two months; 
and it is stated by a facetious writer of that 
period, “ that his friend Boswell, sympathising 
with the ring carrier,actually wore it himself.” 
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THE PRESIDENT TAKING LEAVE OF HIS WIFE. 


It is also stated of Dr. Johnson, that he was so 
uncouth, that he could hardly be tolerated in 
good society. He certainly was not fashiona- 
ble, or handsomely made up. Madden speaks 
of him thus :—“ The uncouthness of Johnson's 
appearance, however, was the effect of disease, 
and arose from no natural imperfection.” “ His 
cuuntenance,” Boswell tells us, “ was naturally 
well formed, till he unfortunately became 
afflicted with the scrofula, which disfigured 
his features, and so injured his visual nerves 
that he completely lost the sight of ope of his 
eyes.” We have, however, a counter state- 
ment, and by a lady, which goes to prove, that 
independant of all these unnatural causes of 
ugliness, Dr. Johnson brought with him from 
infancy some natural ones. Miss Seward says 
of him:—“ When at the free school, he ap- 
peared a huge, overgrown, misshapen stripling, 
but still, a stupendous stripling, who, even at 
that early life maintained his opinion with 
sturdy and arrogant fierceness.” 

Pope, of course, was a member. Pope's 
whole life was one of extreme suffering; and 
we are told by Dr. Johason, that, “ by natural 
defurmity, or accidental distortion, the vital 
functions of Pope were so much disordered, 
that his life was a long disease.” The defor- 
mity alluded to arose from an affection of the 
spine contracted in infancy, and to which the 
extreme delicacy of his constitution is to be at- 
tributed. It would be almost superfious for us 
to mention here, that his celebrated poem of 


“The Dunciad,” was written while he was a 
member of the Club; many of the characters 
so severely lashed in that satire were also 
members. 

There was also one Richard Leveridge, the 
author of * Pyramis and Thisbe,” who was 
supported for many years by the Club; he 
died on the 22d of March, 1758, at the ad. 
vanced age of 88. It appears from what Sir 
John Hawkins says, that Leveridge was an 
actor as well as a dramatic writer. He per- 
formed the part of Ismeron, in Howard's trage- 
dy of the Indian Queen, The Ugly Club held 
their meetings at his house in Tavistock Street. 
A writer of the day, speaking of bim, s»ys :— 

“ He was a welcomed visitor to all Clubs und 
assemblies, where the avowed purpose of meet- 
ing was an oblivion of care, and to be ever 
ready to contribute to the promotion of social 
mirth. He made himself many friends, from 
whose bounty he derived all the comforts that 
in extreme old age he was capable of enjoying.” 

In 1753 they held their meetings at the Cof 
fee-House, kept by the cekbrated Charles 
Macklin, the accomplishsd writer, and excel. 
lent actor, Macklin was the author of the fol- 
lowing plays :—*“ King Heury VII. or the 
Popish Imposter ;” “A Will and no Will;” 
“ The Suspicious Husband ;” “The Fortune 
Hunters ;” “ Love a-la-mode ;” “ The Married 
Libertine 7” “ The Irish Fine Lady; “ The 
True born Scotchman,” since acted at Covent 
Garden, under the title of “The Man of the 
Word.” After he retired from the stage, he 
opened a coffee house under the Piazza in 
Covent Garden, where he set on foot a disput- 
ing club under the name of the British Inquisi- 
tion, but his scheme not answering, and the 
Ugly Club ut that period being very popular, 
and having among its members some of the 
ablest writers of the day, he solicited them to 
hold their meetinys at bis house. We are not 
informed of Macklins being a member. He is 
the original Shylock which caused this excél- 
lent couplet :— 


“ This is the Jew, 
That Shakespeare drew.” 


There is one anecdote connected with the 
history of the Ugly Club which we cannot 
omit. The celebrated Herdiegger, master of 
the ceremonies at the court of George II, of 
England, was a man who being “ curtailed of 
nature’s fair proportions,” had one of the 
ugliest faces that ever served a Birmingham 
brass founder as a model for street door 
knockers. He had a quarrel once with an 
Italian Musician named Bonefonte, who was a 
perfect scarecrow, and a full member of the 
Club. The difference was settled by the small 
sword, in the use of which Herdiegger was a 
perfect adept; he, however, let his adversary 
off with a simple scratch of the sword arm. 
Upon being asked why he had permitted him 
to escape so easily, he replied, that self interest 
was his motive, as, had he killed the Italian, 
he (Herdiegger) would have been the ugliest 
man in England—one alone except of whom 
we are about to speak. 

The limits of our paper require us to hus. 
band our mesns, hence we must now make a 
hop, skip and jump over @ vast space of time 
—perhaps the most interesting portion of 
English history, with its Kings, its Queens, 
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its concubines and poets. We must leave the 
club room of London with its reminiscences, 
its anecdotes, and its private history, at least 
for the present. © * ® @ © © 

It was in the year 1795, on a lovely morn- 
ing in the month of June, thot several very 
ugly men were seen standing on the dock at 
Liverpool; around and about them stood 
several trunks, indicating that some one was 
about taking a long journey. It wasa strange 
sight to see so many ugly men together; in- 
dividully, perhaps they would not have been 
noticed—but collectively, they were awful! 


The secret was soon disclosed, the President of * 
the London Ugly Club, was about taking his | 
departure for America, his brethren at Liver- 4 


pool were bidding him adieu. ‘There was then 
and there a great shaking of hands. Each one 
tried to look pleasant; it was but an attempt. 
An ugly man cannot pacify the crying of a 
child—how can he look amiable? The word 
was given—the anchor weighed—the ugly man 
stepped on board—the sails were hoisted, a 
breeze sprung up, and the bearer of the ring, 
the honoured of the Ugly Club, London, the 
Ogan of the world was on his “ winding way” 
to the shores of America. (See cut for a domes- 
tio scene of the President taking leave of his 
wife.) 


NOTES TO NUMBER IIL. 


Pope was born at London in the year 1688. 
Speaking of his parents, in an epistle, to Dr. 
Arbuthoot, he says: 


“ OF gentle blood, (part shed in honor's cause 

While yet in Britain, honor had applause) 

Each parent sprang—What fortune, pray ? 
their own.” 

I never reid of an old actor—a veteran of 
the stage, turning landlord, but I think of Mr. 
William Warren, E-q. Macklin’s fate was his. 

I am not certain, but | think the manner of 
spelling the name of the the master of cere- 
monies, was Herdiger, or Herdiggir. 

Free and Easy'’s were established in London, 
prior to that of the Ugly Club;—the Odd Fel- 
lows in 1662, although they trace their origin 
ages back; in which, I believe, history aids 
them. 

“ Coffee-houses,” “Chocolate houses,” and 
* Debating Clubs,” can be traced through vari- 
ous reigns of the English King’s; a Chocolate 
Mouse was in existence, thriving under the 
managemant of “ Whiie,”’ in the time of 
Hogarth. 

The following hand bill was published in 
1652 :— 

“The virtue of the coffee-drink, first pub 
liquely made and sold in England, by Pasqua 
Rosee in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, at the 
sign of his own head.” 

This was the first coffee-house. 
a Greek. 

Addison and Steel were opposed-to the Ugly 
Club; the former in speaking of the Clubs of 
London, never notices it, a siight which its 
members would never forgive. 


Rosee was 


Handel and Green.—When Handel arrived 
in London, Greene, (afterwards Dr. Greene,) 
then a young man anxious to become personally 
known to him, and succeeded in his wish. As 
their acquaintance improved, so did their mutual 
familiarities ; till, at length, Handel contracted 
the habit of frequently taking his yuvenile friend 
with him to St. Pauls to officiate for him as his 
blower, while he amused himself at the organ, 
On these occasions, after shutting the church. 
doors, they both took off their coats, and setting- 
to, each in his province, they would often re. 
main atthe instrument tll eight or nine at 
night. To the repeated opportunities these oc- 


casions gave the young musician of hearing 
the performance, and watching the manner, of 
80 great a master, he, in a great measure, was 
incebted for the distinguished figure he after- 
wards made, both as an organist and a composer. 
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CLARI, 
THE MAID OF MILAN. 


BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Is there a theme upon which the mind of 
sensibility pauses with more peculiar delight, 
"tis “Home Sweet Home !” the cradle of our in- 
fancy and vur age. Called from the house of 
our fathers to a far distant scene, it surprises 
us in the midst of enjoyment; and if sorrow 
and adversity cross our path, it comes upon us 
with double force, iaspiring consolation and 
hope :— 

‘And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first it flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—to die at kome at last. 

This feeling more particularly belongs to 
those who have emerged from the sequestered 
stillness of rurel life, where refinement has 
not shed its influence, by poisoning the morals 
and destroying the sympathies, and the remem- 
brance of the past is not wholly swallowed up 
in anticipation of the future :— 

“ Home's home ; however homely—wisdom says, 

And certain is the fact, though coarse the phrase.” 

This opera, at first sight, exhibits the heroine 
in a somewhat questionable shape. Clari, the 
daughter of an Italian farmer, is enamored of 
the Duke Vivaldi, who comes by chance to their 
cottage; his grace tells her the usual tale ; flat- 
ters, promises marriage, and hints at an elope- 
ment; a fainting fit comes to his aid; silence, 
on the lady’s part gives consent; she sees noth- 
ing but the smoke curling over the trees, not 
even the post-horses that are ready to gallop 
off with her to the Cassino. Her village dress 
is now exchanged for court finery ; she is mag- 
nificently boarded and lodged, and subjected to 
just as much of her lover’s company as is 
agreeable to her. In addition to this state of 
hope and fear, of uncertainty and apprehen- 
sion, the thought of the home she has left, the 
parents she has deserted, crosses her mind, 
and, like Aliberg, the Persian shepherd, she 
surveys her rustic garb, “ the sad memorials of 
her happier state,” with the fond enthusiasm of 
one who had discovered how much she had lost 
by the exchange. 

The piece opens with Clari’s birth-day, and 
preparations for rejoicing. Paris has been laid 
under contribution to ornament her person, 
while a troop of itinerant actors are engaged 
to perform a play for her entertainment, of 

which Jocoso, the Duke’s valet, is appointed 
manager. The plot of the piece exactly tallies 
with the story of Clari. Her agitation increases 
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as the scene proceeds—when a father, being 
about to call down the vengeance of Heaven 
upon his undutiful child, she starts from her 
seat, interposes between the actors, and im- 
plores the parent to suspend his curse. The 
Duke, enraged at this public exposure of his 
villany, throws off the mask; and, to the re- 
monstrances of Clari, who reminds him of his 
oath, returns answers no longer equivocal. She 
now awakens to the full sense of her delusion 
rand danger; and, having dispelled the one, 
secretly resolves to fly the other. Her female 
+ sentinel, Vespina, who is engaged in a love 
y affair with Jocoso, chancing to slumber at her 
post, affords the desired opportunity. She ties 
her scarf to the balcony, offers a prayer to 
heaven, and by the way of climax, blows out 
= the candles! Her descent—the moonlight 
scene—the alternate darkness and light, are 
very skillfully and beautifully managed. Clari 
= reaches her native village in safety ; it is on 








Z the eve of a wedding between Ninetta the 


companion of her youth, and a chosen swain, 
Nimpedo. She appears before her friend, and 
is received with affection and joy. A _ well 
known air, sacred to Homer strikes upon her 
ear, and seems to welcome the returned wan- 
An interview subsequently take place 
between Clari and her parents. ‘he mother, 
assured of her daughter’s innocence, is soon 
appeased ; not sothe father, who.etuses to re- 
ceive her, until the entrance of the Duke him- 
self, who confesses his crime, implores pardon, 
and demsnding the hand of Clari in marriage, 
clears up every doubt. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS., 
(Concluded.) 

The eventful evening came. The room inone 
end of which the stage was erected, was about 
eighteen feet long, by fifteen broad. Of course 
the space allotted to the audience was of a 
limited kind, and having no room behind the 
scenes, we were obliged to make a dressing 
room of the kitchen. ‘The play was ‘Douglas.’ 
I was cast in the part of O!d Norval; but, 
coming rather late, found that the rest of the 
characters had been before me, in more ways 
than one, The only dress left for me to sport 
was an old plaid petticoat, of a scanty make and 
peculiar fashion, I blessed every body and 
every thing ; but the call-boy vociferated— Old 
Norval’s wanting!’ and was obliged to go on, 
petticoat and all, 

Right on the front seat, with eyes and mouth 
wide open, sat my father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, aunts, uncles, cousins and relatives to the 
fourth degree of consanquinity, all prepared to 
witness my triumph. I[ looked at em with a 
savage look, as much as to say——What brought 
you here, confound you! However, I got along 
under all these discouraging circumstances, com- 
paritively well, until I recited my account of 
meeting young Norval, Instead of saying jeo- 
pardy—not being a perfect master of the English 
tongue, 1 said ‘joppardy,’ which provoked a 
torrent of laughter from the actors and audience. 
My father aiose, and left the room, after haviog 
told me by looks, that mute language, that I 
wouldo’t do for the tragedy, or rather that tragedy 
wouldn’t dofor me. I stuck in my part, grew 
red and pale by turns, stammered and stopped. 
The audience ceased laughing, and, as far as I 
was concerned all went in the right path until 
the curtain fell. 

The individual who played Glenalvon, was a 
cook whom we had obtained at the ‘Restaurant,’ 
for the purpose. He was a tall, muscular man, 
of a very ferocions aspect. Dressed to the eyes 
in his character, he was a most formidable being, 
avery savage cook. He looked as though he 
were engaged in carving, with diabolical intent, 
the carcess of an unfortunate turkey. A most 
bloody Glenalvon he madr, with his right hand 
clapped uponthe hilt of his sword, at measured 
and proper intervals, 

One of the audience, feeling facetious, under. 
took to perpetrate an audible jest at the expence 
ofour cook. 1 don’t remember what it was ; 
but bis sporting it on that occasion was exeeed. 
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ingly imprudent. Our entaged amateur, with 
one stride separsted the boundary between him 
and the audience, Hits assailant fled from the 
house. Glenalvon made after him, with the 
whole of the audience lumbering at his heels, 
The pursuit was ineffectual, and our actor 
foaming with wrath, returned to the stage to 
finish his performance. This was the beginniog 
and end of my efforts at tragic acting.” 

* This reminds me,” said I “of an incident 
which occurred to a friend of mine, a droll, 
Crusty, good humored as ever existed. In the 
west sumewhere, where he was a temporary 
resident, they got up a Thespian club and elected 
him a member. The first performance took 
place in the upper story of a ware-house, which 
was very prettily filled up. My friend was cast 
in awoman’s character, in what play I forget, 
but he was to be murdered at such a time, and 
while the doleful deed was doing, a flash of 
lightning was to illuminate the stage. The old 
codger who wasto make the lightning, by mis- 
take, emptied a whole quart of furpentine upon 
the light. The liquid took fire, ran down the 
stage, and came amid the feet of the performers. 
Our woman gentleman, fearing the consequetices 
gathered his dress about his middle, and amid a 
terrific clap of sheet iron thunder, fled from the 
stage. Ina tew moments the fire was put out, 
and the actors returned to their business. At 
least they returned to attemptit; but the moment 
that our lady-actor made his appearance a shout 
of laughter. uproarious long and loud, greeted 
him, and continued, at unmeasured intervals, 
during the whole performance. What height. 
ened the jest of matters was the fact, that the 
character he personated, was represented as 
more delicate and modest, than any other heroine 
on record.” 

“Egad! I remember something almost as 
amusing,” resumed my friend, ‘' which I may 
detailto you. 1 visited one evening, a private 
theatre in Dublin. ‘The performers were mostly 
in the lower walks of life, hard-working mechan- 
ics and laborers, who had little time to attend to 
the niceties of existence. Upon thisevening, the 
one wno took the character of ‘Rolla’ displayed 
an enormous pair of fists, whose appearance 
denoted a total unacquaintance with soap and 
water for the space of one week, One of the 
audience offended our histrione’s appearance, 
cried out—‘Why don’t you wash your fingers 
before you come here, you vagabond ?? ‘What's 
that to yees, ye spalpecn,’ replied the enraged 
actor, ‘1 don’t get ped for comin’ here, any how. 
Shut up your ugly potatoe thrap, or I'll knock 
yees into smithereens! mind thatnow!’ After 
this amicable little colloquy, the performance 
went on with considerable spirit.” 

“As a recital of one story but provokes the 
memory of another,” said I, ‘‘a certain very 
droll one now comes to mind which I had from 
an eye-witness. In the European theatres the 
prompter hasa box in the middle of the orchestra, 
whence he issues his ‘cues’ for the benefit of the 
actors. A private theatre was established in 
Warsaw by a few young noblemen, The tem- 
ple of Thalia was of very small dimensions, and 
the prompter, a young American, Lilliputian in 
dimensions, was seated in a large leather tiunk, 
minusalid, At one stage of the performance, 
the hero of the play, cast his cloak from him, 
intending tolet it tall upon the ground; but, 
unluckily, it was flung upon the prompter’s hab- 
itation, to the annoyauce of the worthy occupant, 
The trunk fell over, and the prompter also. The 
legs of the latter were uppermost, and performed 
a series of manewuvres, under the cloak, perfectly 
visible to the audience, who burst into a loud 
shout of laughter. The mirth was in no-wise 
diminished, when the functionary popped his 
head fiom under the cloak, and exclaimed in 
mixed Polish and Eng'ish,as he observed the 
amusement his strugyles had created—‘Podz do 
diabla! you inferral fools! ” 

I regret to find thst my paper is scant, and my 
light growing dim. Such being the case I must 
close my article without giving to you any more 
of the anecdotes which passed between us. We 
however caine to the conclusion, that the fre- 


quenters of private theatres witness occasionally 
some very droll scenes, by which their morals 
are not improved, nor their sense strengthened ; 
and that the institution of amateur Thespian 
associations is of questionsble utility for good, to 
use the mildest terms that could be employed. 
At the same time we were obliged to admit that 
the “ Vaudeville” was the best regulated, and 
least objectionable, of any that we were ac- 
quainted with, and that many of its members 
evinced much dramatic talent. 





THE 


SOUTHERN STAGE, 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE, 


IN THREE PARTS. 





(Part 11.) 


THE SOUTHERN STAGE, 


In compliment to the talented author of Irma, 
we make the following extracts. 


SCENE—Remunorton enters from cliffs.— 
Night.— Storm. 


Remington. The king of storms has marshall'd 
forth to-night 
His train of te rrors, to affright the world ; 
And in the blacken'’d west, pil’d cloud on cloud, 
Hath heap’d th’ artill’ry of the threatn’ing storm. 
The murky south glows with electric fire, 
Which sends its lurid glare athwart the gloom; 
(Crosses, 
And now in broader cornscations spreads 
Far asthe eye can reach. That redder flask! 
[ Lightning. 
’*T was terrible in brightness! "twas thebolt 
Eternal Jove sends from his vengeful quiver. 
[ Thunder. 
Voice of the storm! thou’rt music to my soul, 
While other mortals quail and hide their heads, 
I joy to meet thy terrors. In the crash 
Of bursting thunder, in the storm's wild rage. 
The groans and yells of warring elemeats, 
The tempest-spirit’s wailing, —I can breathe 
More freely, stand erect, as if the storm 
Were kindred to my soul ; and, better still, 
I can forget myself, the world, my wrongs, 
My guilt, all, all !—Ha! ’twas an idle boast! 
Can I forget the happiness, which once 
Bloom’d round my path, and courted my embrace? 
Can I forget the wretch that l am now? 
Down, knaving conscience ; fiend of torment, 
down ! 
Back to the bottom of my bursting heart ; 
Thy warnings are too late, There was a time, 
I might have paus’d, if thou hadst cried out— 
Hold! 
But now, 
Guilt! 1 must clasp thee closer to a soul, 
which now abhors thee ; for I’m fall’n so low, 
‘That angels could not pluck me back again 
From this abyss of horror- 
SCENE II, ACT 1h 
The following spirited scene between the hero 
and heroine, ishigly dramatic, and ia the hands 
of Mr. Caldwell, and the lamented Miss Jane 
Placide was rendered highly effective. 
[Irma strikes her hand against a pistol in his 
bosom. She seizes it, ana bursts from him.} 
Irma, Ha! [ Raises the pistol. 
Mast the prediction be accomplish’d, then, 
And thou the victim? 
Remington. Hold? 
[ The pistol goes off.—Remtnoton falls. 
Ima. ’Tis dene! ’tis done! 
[She stands stupified with horror. After some 
time, ReminorTon recovers, and rises on his elbow.) 
Remington. Irma! 
She heeds me not, And this is my revenge? 
Ha! ha! I thank you, devils! for that thought, 
1 thank you!—It shall be done!—irma! ho, 
Irina ! 
Irma. Ah! that vcice! 
Remington, Irma! 


Irma. (Seeing him.) Ha! he lives! 
O, God! I thank thee, that he lives, still lives. 
Remington. Irma! Murd’ress! 
Irma, A Murderess! 
Remington, Hear me: — 
Me hast thou murder’'d—me ! But do not think 
The doom, denounc'd against thee, is fulfil’d, 
Again shalt thou imbrue thy hand in blood, 
Irma, Liar! 
Remington. Again shalt be a murd’ress! 
And Hinda, too, thine own, thine only child, 
Shall be the victim! 
Irma. Liar! liar! fiend ! 
Mine own, my only child! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
[Laughs madly, 
Fiend! I will drag thee tothe precipice, 
And hur! thy carcass down its ragged sides! 
Come onand be the fishes food,—fiend ! fiend! 
, [Ina fit of frenzy, she seizes Remincton,an 
dragshim towards the cliffs.—Scene closes, 
END OF ACT III, 
* * * * * 
Behold, the moonlit bubbles on the river; 
Like fairy ships they dance a moment o'er 
the racing waters. climb the highest wave ; 
Reflect one ray of brightness as they pass, 
And theua—are gone for ever! race 35, 
Speaking of Irma. 
But she is chang’d . some with’ring blight hae 
pass'd, 
Like the sirocco, o’er her joyless heart. 
Sorrow hath dimm’d the rose tint on her cheek, 
And from her lip eras’d the smile of joy, 
And in their stead hath left the death like print 
Of deep, deep agony of soul! "T'was not 
The touch of time, that wrought the ruin there, 
Time would have quench'd the lightaing of the 
eye, 
But left a smile still wreath'd upon the lip. 
Time would have bent that fragile form to earth, 
Which now usurps the stateliness of Juno ! 
ACT Il, SCENE 11, Pace 19, 


Some account of the cause which induced the 
author, to write for the prize, may not prove 
uninteresting to our readers. Ia the summer of 
1829, he saw the proposals of prizes, by Caldwell 
and Forrest, for tragedies, but we will let him 
speak for us. “1 had at that time read very 
few plays, and never seen any acted, except a 
strolling company’s representation of Rob Roy, 
yet | sat down to the task of writing for both the 
proposed prizes. I was tesching school at that 
time in a little village, in the western part of the 
state of New York, Irma was written of morn- 
ings always before breakfast, and took me a 
fortnight toeach act. I then took up the subject 
of Kicg Philip, and wrote a piece, which I 
called ** Metacomet,” for the purpose of offering 
itto Mr. Forrest, but having no acquaintance 
through whom I could send it to that gentleman, 
it was sentin company with Irma to Mr. Cald- 
well. The piece was so long, that it was not 
offered to the committee, or if offered, was never 
read,” 

We have seen the original MS, and are not 
at all surprised at their not reading it. If 
authors wish their pieces read, and their beauties 
appreciated, their first consideration should be to 
render their MSS. intelligible, otherwise they 
will be thrown carelessly by, though the genius 
of Shakspeare shone in every line, 

The next piece entitled “ Washington at 
Valley Forge,” was first played at the American 
Theatre, on the 4th of March, 1833, with success, 
and repeated several evenings. It was written 
by the editor of this paper. 

The following was the cast of characters, on 
its first representation, 

General Washington, Mr. Gilbert. 
Rob, Doane, Mr. Scott. 
Hal Doane, }Refugees, Mr. Powell. 
Dan. Doane, Mr. Schoolcraft. 
William Allien, - Mr. J. M. Field. 
Old Herbert, - - Mr, Gray. 
Col. Green, - . Mr. Pearson, 
Major Saunders. - Mr. Carr, 
American Soldiers, &c. 
Epseth, mother of the Doanes, Miss J. Placide. 
Deborah, - : : Mrs. Petrie. 
Alice, - - - - Mrs, Rowe. 
Scene, Vadiey Forge. 




































































‘DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION, - 
~ Saturday Morning, February 26, 1842, 
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OBITUARY. 

Departed this life, on Tuesday evening, the 
22d inst, Mary Gibson Rees, consort of James 
Rees, Esq. 

In announcing this painful intelligence, the 
publishers of the “ Mirror” sincerely condole 
with the Editor upon the severe bereavement 
which has befallen him and his interesting 
little family. 

It is ever thus,—what we love, what we 
venerate, what we press to our bosoms and 
wear in our hearts—how they bow to the man- 
date of “ pass ye away.” The memory of the 
amiable departed will long be held in cherished 
recollection, by all who had the pleasure of hex 
acquaintance. 

Sei ee oe 
FRIENDS OF THE DRAMA. 

The pleasing associations connected with the 
drama are among the reasons for our devotion to 
its cause. There are in the remembrance of 
things past, a delicious dream of pleasures once 
real—a remembrance of friends whose memories 
we love to cherish—and all these have their con- 
nection, as far as regards ourself with the drama, 
If we refer to the man of genius, the lover of 
literature, we find him identified with the drama. 
If to the high toned man of honor, we find him 
the advocate of the drame— if tothe whole soul 
man, the generous, the open-hearted, we find 
him the friend of the histrionic muse. In the 
social circle, beside a good hickory fire, how 
often have we enjoyed a rich intellectual treat 
with such men, and basked as it were in the sun- 
shine of their wit. Many of them have gone to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns. 
And those who remain are sliding down the hill 
of life, reminding us of the dying embers of the 
fire before which we are now moralizing. There 
sat “ Old Jef,” we remember as if it were but 
yesterday—'twas there he cracked a joke as 
readily as he did the nuts near him—the jelly 
Francis, a cup of Rhenish in one hand, and a 
pipe in the other—further to the left, the inimita- 
ble Blissett, and to our right the unfortunate 
Dennie—poor Dennie, once styled the Addison 
of America. Were not those glorious days—aye 
and glorious nights—who can refer to them 
without a sigh ! who indulges in the recollection 
without a tear! 

It is not alone the recollection of the glorious 
individuals that we love to indulge in these day 
dreams—it is because the drama then was 
equally glorious—there was a charm around it, a 
girdle of gems which reflected its brightness in 
bright richer colors, it was the age of romance, 
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the age of chivalry, the theatre was the place 
for beauty, and the pen; not the lance or the 
weapon used in the arena. 

Well do we remember the appearance of the 
boxes when the powers of a Cooper, and the 
eloquence of a Cook were the magnets of at- 
traction. We also remember the chaste and 
classical Macready—and the extraordinary geni- 
us displayed in the elder Kean—all these things 
we remember, and in the remembrance lose 
sight of the present, 

The drama is now lost to the legitimate—old 
Drury with a talented company has to yield to 
the march of morality, and is now converted into 
a lecture room for the display of the forensic 
eloquence—not of a Webster, a Dallas, a Brown, 
a Moriarty, a Brainard, or a Duchachette—no! 
but for Dr. Lardner—and who is Dr. Lardner ? 
what magic power does he possess that he cau 
ride juggernaut like over the broken columns of 
the once classic drama? what potent spell does 
he command that he can lay prostrate the beauti- 
ful temples of the histrionic muse, and silence the 
echo of the genius of Shakspeare? Let those 
who flock in crowds to see the man answer. 


The lady actress is one whose appearance on 
the stage or off is that of the modest, unassuming 
artist, whose support and chief dependence are 
on her own exertions—and who is not too proud 
to labor in her vocation. The lady actress is one 
who will walk into the green room of a morning 
aud salute her co-laborersin the garden of the 
drama, with a pleasing “‘ good morning,” and a 
careless business like manner throw off her 
bonnet and shawl and prepare for rehearsal— 
she moves along like a being of a superior cast, 
among those of a bold, coarse and vulgar manner, 
and commands that respect which inferiority 
always feels bound to yreld to superiority. The 
prompter when he addresses her does it in a gen- 
tlemanly manner—such as “ Permit me madam 
to ebserve’”—“* Do you not think’—“ Would it 
not be better”—to all these the lady actress 
lends a willing ear, and freely adopts his sugges- 
tions, or gently opposesthem, This same promp- 
ter we have known to use language totally at 
variance to this, such as—‘* What and the hell 
are you about there’ That will never do Mrs, 
Jenkins, do you take the people for d—d fools” — 
he never addresses such language to the lady 
actress. The lady actress is never insulted— 
the stage manager throws no sheeps eyes at her, 
nor does the proprietor pin himself to her petticoat. 
Her look disarms the courage of a libertine, and 
her actions keep the hanger on, and puppies of 
the green room at a proper distance. ‘Ihe lady 
actress neither drinks hot punch, or chews opium, 
she drinks water when she is dry, and for ex- 
citement she looks for it in the author, The 
lady actress when on the stage never permits her 
eyes torun away with her reason, and stare a 
good looking man in the boxes out of countenance. 
The lady actress knows this is neither modest 
nor proper, and although she may be called 
cold and statue like, still she has the proud 
conscientiousness of being respected by the 
respectable. 

The lady actress never indulges in broad jests, 
or deals in inuendoes—she knows well a few 
ignorant barren spectators will laugh, but at the 
same time it will make the judicious grieve, 
The lady actress never permits the manager who 
chances to be a married man gallant her about, 
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nor does she seemed pleased when her sister 


artists look daggers. Actresses should not be 
jealous of the manager, for that makes him im- 
pertinent, and gives him the priviledge of form- 
ing a seraglio, at very little cost. The lady 
actress dresses neat, but not gaudy, the fact is 
the times wont permit her to indulge much in 
dress. 
has a character to sustain—and avoids the idle 


The lady actress never forgets that she 


loafers of the profession, as well as those of a the- 
tre as she would a pestilence. ‘These sickly 
tainted creatures with a little baby down upon 
their lip, imagine that all womankind are in 
The lady 
actress, if she be married goes by her husband's 


love with them—horrid vanity! 


hame—she is not ashamed of him—and cares 
not whether the public like her the less on that 
account or not—she thinks marriage honorable, 
and abhors a plurality of husbands. We have 
known a lady actress to shun the society of those 
who went by their maiden name, and were 
receiving presents and bouquets from the gad 
flies of a theatre, and smiling and coqueting with 
them as ifthey were single. The lady actress 
disdains such trickery, and would rather receive 
the judicious applause of the audience asa Mis. 
than a sickly attempt to raise one by the little 
knot of a few particular friends. The lady 
actress don’t care a fig for the editois of a paper, 
not a rushlight—she does her duty, and she 
expects them to do theirs—she don't know an 
editor from a stockholder, or a stockholder from 
a stockjobber. The lady actress saves her 
money;—to squander it away in dress and 
jewellery, she says“ is to rob my children of 
bread.” We like the lady actress, and who does 
not? We admire the drama low as it is—but 
how much more do we admire it when the lady 
actress moves like a queen over the magic scene, 
and gives atone and character to it, which it 
otherwise would not possess. 


ITEMS. 


Our theatres on the glorious anniversary of 
Washington’s birth commemorated the event 
by appropriate pieces and music. At the 
Chesnut they had three little farces, of a de- 
cided American character, tending to illustrate 
the character and glory of our beloved country, 
One was called “ My Wife’s Dentist,” another 
“ Oliver Twist,” the other, “ Mrs. White.”— 
At the Walnut—Equestrian performances and 
the National drama of “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii.” The managers deserve the thanks of 
the Americax public, for this unusual display 
of National histrionic attraction. 

Mr. Howard, the vocalist.—This gentleman's 
concert takes place on Monday evening at the 
Philadelphia Museum. Mr. Howard has been 
an invalid for the last nine years—his occa- 
sional appearance in public has been under 
the most trying afflictions, and his complaint 
now having assumed a worse feature—it is a 
question if this appeal to his fellow citizens 
may not be the last. We hope it will not be 
made in vain. The programme of the concert 
is a highly attractive one. 

A young man by the name of Holman has 
made a decided hit, asa vocalist, at the Chesnut 
street theatre. His voice is full, round, and 
flexible—evidently calculated for the highest 
notes of operatic music. Has he a good teacher? 
If not he should put himself into immediate 
training. 
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Herr Cline, J. Cline, Barnes, Brown, and 
Jackson, the three latter, formerly of the 
Chatham, New York, have been performing in 
New Orleans as Swiss Brothers ! 

A Corps Dramatique are about leaving New 
Orleans for the West India Islands, under the 
management of Macartney. 

Otto Motty is in Havyanna, he returns to 
New Orleans by the first of March, gives a 
grand entertainment on the Louisiana Race 
Course; he will then visit Mobile, St. Louis, 
&c, accompanied by E. Stone, the Equestrian. 

Sanford, the Ethiopian Buffo, (nigger singer) 
has been very successful in the South; he is 
highly spoken of by the press: and drew 
large houses at the American and St. Charles 
Theatres. He is concluding his third and last 
engagement at the latter house. Well, leg-iti- 
mate will have its sway. 

The theatre in Cincinnati remains closed. 
Dinneford and Logan were there a few days 
ago; but decided on not opening, while the 
currency remains in such a wretched condition. 

Boston.—At the National they have got up 
an “ Earthquake,” but whether it causes the 
people to laugh or ery, we have not learned, 
but presume the end of the whole matter will 
be that the house will “ cave in.” 

The Tremont Theatre closed for the present 
Afier the performance, as 
the audience were about retiring, the acting 
manager, Mr. Andrews, appeared before the 


on Friday night. 


curtain, and craving their indulgence for a few 
moments informed them that, that would be 
the last night which the theatre wou!d continue 
open under its then management. He stated 
that during the twenty five weeks which the 
theatre had been open the present season, the 
expenses had exceeded the receipts something 
like ten thousand dollars; and that, influenced 
by those losses, and despairing of better times, 
the lessees had come to the conclusion to sur- 
render their lease which had been accepted by 
the proprietors of the house. 

Mr. Proctor leaves Boston on a visit to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. His health 
having become impaired since the death of his 
lady,—his physician recommends a change 
of scene. May his visit have the effect to re- 
store tranquility to his mind. On the occasion 
of his benefit he personated Virginius toa 
crowded audience. Mr. Proctor has as great 
a number of friends in Boston as he always had 
in Philadelphia. 

James H. Caldwell is elected president of 
the Gas Company, New Orleans. 

They are playing Knowles’ dry piece of 
Old Maids at the American theatre, New Or- 
leans. De Bar plays Brillianti—Mrs. Farren, 
Lady Anne. 

At the French theatre, New Orleans, they 
have played two pieces which sound to our ears, 
giving them all the benefit of the French pro- 
nunciation, as follows :—Later at the Pot-all- 
late. The other Salt-’em banks.—We think 
the banks have salted us enough in all con- 
science. 

London Assurance has been revived at Cald- 
well’s theatre, in great splendor. 

Coleman—a brother, we believe of Mrs.Lewis 
—has taken the Louisville theatre. Dinneford 
and Logan are making arrangements to cpen 
the Pittsburg theatre with eclat. 
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Doctor Lardner is the “ Star” at Providence, 
where he is lecturing on the Moon. 

Hervio Nano is at Washington with Mis* 
Reynolds. 

At Charleston, Butler has been succeeded by 
Hackett. Sinclair has been giving Concerts 
there. 

A correspondent 
“where is Tom Williamson?” 
Providence—R. I. 

At Charleston they are doing a wretched 
business—so poor our correspondent can pick 


in New Orleans asks 
Answer—ZIn 


up nothing to write about. 
Mobile.-—The Seguins, Manvers, and Mrs- 
Richardson, are at Mobile, performing the pop- 


Opera appears to be “all the go” at Mobile ; 
the little theatre will scarcely hold the num- 
bers that nightly flock to its doors. 

Closed—The Tremont theatre, in Boston, is 
to be turned into a church. 

Nina Sforza at the Park a failure, despite 
the beautiful scenery and the g d acting. 

Kirby has lefi the Chatham. Master Thorne 
you have lost the greatest favorite of your 
house. What's the row? 

The announcement of John Sefton’s return 
was left out of last week’s paper—in the inter- 
val John has called on us, and promised “ the 
story of his life,to the very moment of his re- 
turn, the sights and all the wonders he has 





seen.” John has alsu filled up hie leisure 
moments in writing some capital farces, for 


Mitchell. Vive la Olympic. 


RUMORS. 

That Nina Sforza is to be brought out at the 
Bowery, with Mrs. Shaw as Nina. 

That Hamblin is treating with Kirby. 

That the editors of the Sunday Mercury and 
Sunday News have lots of spare time on band, 
which is devoted to finding typographical errors 
in the Mirror—Juvenile Vegetables. 

That an Amphi-theatre is to be erected on 
the ruins of the National theatre. 

That John Sefton and Kirby have taken the 
Little Drory. This is the spot of John's 
early triumphs. 

That Blakely is making a fortune. 

That Turner & Fisher have the only good 
assortment of Plays, Operas, and Farces in 
the Union. 








Lumsden of the Picayune, now in the city 


of Mexico, (where he has gone to effect if 


possible, the liberation of his partner, Kendal, 
as fine a fellow as we ever took by the hand,) 
writes to his colleague, in New Orleans, a let- 
ter from which we make the following extract: 

“Don't you think I’m getting better? Let me 
tell you that I have been to about one bundred 
charches, and visit them daily, while I have 
attended the theatre only once. ‘That was last 
night. 1 went to witness the opera of “ Beli- 
sarius,” at the opera house, but I cannot say 
that the performance was worth my dollar; 
though I had its value in looking at the house, 
the audience, and in good, hearty laughter at 
the performers. The building is quite spacious 
and helds about three thousand people. Five or 
six hundred persons were present, and all seemed 
to enjoy themselves—for they were smoking 
indiscriminately during the whole perform- 
ances, and some of the ladies, even, were puff- 
ing their segarites. I looked upon this with 
some astonishment for awhile, till, partly in 
self defence, and partly on the principle of 
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“when in Rome do as the Romans do,” I drew 
from my pouch the last and lone regalia which 
I had brougi.t from New Orleans, and obtain- 
ing “a light” from a handsome lady who sat 
near me in a private box—which she politely 
offered on seeing my rich Havana—I leaned 
back in my cushioned seat, and puffed away 
with no more restraint than I would have done 
in my own chamber, 

The singers were Italian, and for the life of 
me, I couldn't tell which, of two ladies, was 
the prima donna, and through politeness I con- 
ridered them both as such. But the corps de 
ballet. How shall I give you an idea of them? 
I declare that I laugh now, while I think of 
them. Iv’s an ungailant expression, 1 own; 
but of all feinales I ever saw—on the stage or 
off—they were the ugliest. Instead of opera 
they should be cast in “ Macbeth,” for they 
would make natural witches, without the aid of 
lard and lampblack, or other ornaments. ‘The 
same may be said of the men; of at least 
thirty-Ave or forty, there was but one at all 
good looking—the rest would¢care crows from 
a cornfield.” 


* PHILADELPHIA. 

CHESNUT ST. THEATRE.—The past 
week has been one of much attraction to the 
lovers of the legitimate drama, in the produc. 
tion of several new pieces, and the engage- 
ment of those distinguished histrions, Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, and Mr. Chippendale, who 
exerted themselves with bat litile effect to 
please the “ coldest audiences (as was forcibly 
remarked by Fanny Kemble,) that ever were 
played to,”—an undeniable fact ! 

The laurels of “Old Drury” seem to have 
been blighted by some outward cause. Thalia 
and Melpomene are indced turned out of doors * 
to greet the passer by, who ventures not within 





the temple. It seems almost 


exercise the pen of criticism when such a damp 


ungenerous to 


is placed upon the ardour of the actor, and 
hence we shall refrain from any thing like 
severity in the tone of our present remarks, 
We were well pleased with Mr. Chippendale, 
whose style of acting partakes of the old school, 
and calls up a pleasing train of association 
connected with by gone days—there is a little 
of the leaven, however, of modern acting per- 
ceptible in it, which will soon be mellowed into 
its proper tint, and the whole picture assume a 
warmth of colouring peculiar to the portraiture. 

Mr. Richings has exerted himself to the 
utmost, in the varied round of characters which 
he has assumed, and it is seldom that we have 
80 little reason to find fault with any individual 
as with him—so attentive is he to the minutia 
of the character which he represents, evincing 
thereby a praiseworthy love towards his pro- 
fession. Despite of all this, the theatre is badly 
attended, and must close its doors unless a re- 
action takes place in the play-going commu- 
nity. It cannot be the “hard times,” for a 
friend assured us that the theatres in New 
York are as well attended these times,as during 
the most prosperous seasons of business. The 
fict is, we are not so enthusiatic as our N. York 
brethren, and we are only moved at particular 
periods when a foreign dose is administered in 
the shape of heels, or national humbug ! 

Qn Monday evening we witnessed the in- 
teresting opera of “Clari, or the Maid of 
Milan,’’-—the audience numbering like angels 
visits,— 

* Few and far between.” 


* Turned into the marble statues in front of the 
theatre.—Printer’s Devil, 
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The part of Clari, by Miss Hildreth, whose 
personal appearance suits the character admi- 
rably. We were much pleased with her per- 
formance, which pourtrayed the feelings of 
“the forlorn and broken-hearted ” maiden in a 
touching manner. The orchestra was execrable, 
and marred the interest of the piece in a re- 
markable degree. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that several of the songs could be 
rendered. Miss Hildreth was excellent as the 
Lady Inez, in the new drama of “A Maiden’s 
Fame, or a Legend of Lisbon.” 

On Tuesday evening, the Anniversary of 
Washington’s birth-day, a rich bill was pre- 
sented. Three new pieces and all of them 
replete with interest. Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man, made quite a sensation in the character 
of Nancy Sykes, in the drama of “ Oliver 
Twist.” Her enaction of this part displayed 
histrionic talent of the most versatile com- 
plexion. It is evident that she is determined 
to pluck leaves of every description in the 
paths of the drama to form a chaplet ior her 
brows, and may their verdure be perennial! 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE,—The 
Last Days of Pompeii was prodaced at this the- 
atre on Monday evening, to a house somewhat 
better filled than usual. This drama as its name 
implies is taken from Bulwer's novel, and was 
written, or adapted to the Bowery stage, by the 
celebrated Miss Medina, Its success at the 
Bowery was immense, which we presume was 
owing altogether to the scenic effect produced, 
for apart from that, it is but a patch work, made 
up of pieces cut from the main garment, and 
stitched together with a lady like care, with one 
or two new patches put on to make the cover-lid 
complete. An evidence of this addition is in 
the ill assorted use of words, and tautology, such 
as silent and still, which too frequently occur. 
The piece dragged heavily until the close of the 
third act. 

The scenery, a pompous description of which 
was paraded in the bills, would no doubt have 
been very splendid, had they appeared—in place 
of which we were favored with a choice selection 
from the “ painting gallery of the theatre.” The 
peculiar architectural character of which seemed 
well calculated to remind us of the description 
of the last days of Pompeii. The last scene 
however, was excellent, and the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, called forth the most tumultu- 
ous rounds of applause, and reflected great credit 
upon Dr, Daly, who is regularly engaged by the 
Manager to sustain the life of Pompeii, by 
administering occasional doses of his fiery pills. 
Thus much for the drama, now for the actors. 

Mr. Henkins, as the Egyptian Arbaces was 
classically dressed, and looked to the life this 
most sublime creation of the novelist. ‘The part 
was correctly conceived and forcibly enacted. 

Mr. Conner as Lydon was bold and effective, 
throwing into the character as much of the 
coloring of the artist as it would bear, he wants 
proportions however for a Gladiator, at least 
such a one as would create a fear for the result 
in the aren. 

Mr. Davenport as Claucus, was as usual, 
chaste and correct, This gentleman stiil keeps 


pace with our high opinion of his acting. 
Hadaway as Burbo, an old retired Gladiator, 


made all thathe coul/ of a bad part. 
Mr. Porter as the Priest of Isis, was dignified 
and priest-like—the most difficult character in 


the range of the drama are these which identity 
the individual with the church—if by word— 
action, or dress you ridicule it—the solemnity 
intended becomes a burlesque, and the actor 
laughed at. In the hands of Mr. Porter the 
character was strictly drawn, and the reality 
preserved, 

The other male characters being of little or 
no importance, were however well sustained by 
the company. 

Mrs, Flyno, as the sweet, tender, but blind 
Nydin gave a most impressive and touching 
interest to the drama, it was the embodiment of 
all that pathos and deep feeling with which the 
author has so warmly inshrined it. We have 
one thing to regret, it is, that Bulwer, and not 
Miss Medina, had dramatized the story. 

The Tone of Miss Porter was characterized by 
that poetic glow of feeling with which the author 
has so vividly given it. This young lady im- 
proves nightly, and if she will only divest herself 
of the habit of speaking rapidly, thereby ex- 
hausting her power of utterance, her talents will 
be more readily appreciated. 

The Mountain Witch by Mrs. Marsden, was 
cleve:ly performed. We are hard to please on 
the matter of witches, having seen and conversed 
with one, we havea right to be particular.— 
Some of these days, when we can steal time 
from other avocation, we will draw a picture of 
the one in question, 

CIRCUS.—This place continues to be the 
magnet of attraction, among the places of amuse- 
ment—the manager, Mr. Welsh, has proved 
himself to be one of the most successful caterers 
for the public appetite that has ever visited the 
city. Fun, fashion and frolic, are the order of 
the night with him, andin addition to which we 
are told there is no reduction in. salaries, but 
payment of them “Q—R.” 


NEW YORK. 

PARK THEATRE.—This theatre after a 
three week's recess of dramatic performances, 
during which period its classic boards were 
desecrated by the foot of the dancing master, 
and its management committed to a Dodsworth, 
a Parker, and a Conway, names familiar with 
jamping spinctere, and pirouctting barbers, 
re-opened on Monday evening with the lust 
new and long promised tragedy of Nina Sforza. 
We should be wrong iu stating that high ex- 
pectations had been excited by its announce. 
ment, or that even a gleam of hope of its suc- 
cess had been entertained by any ordinary ob- 
server of theatrical policy, cognizant at all of 
theatrical management. 

Nina Sforza claims to rank among the higher 
class of modern dramas, and if it claims no 
more, we are well satisfied to admit of its pre- 
tentions. It is rather a bold production, tread- 
ing in the shoes of old masters, and not dis- 
daining to pluck a few flowers here and there 
which their masterly hand had planted in richer 
pastures than that which the author of Nina 
Sforza has himself provided. It po-sesses some 
interest, and exhibits several very effective situ- 
ations. Itis wrought of good materials, and 
we have nothing to object to in the construc. 
tion of its plot, or the working out of its de- 
nouement, because it reminds us powerfully of 
one William Shakspeare, in his not yet obso- 
lete tragedy of Othellv, and also of one Dr. 
Young, who wrote a tragedy called the 
Revenge. We say, we have no objection to 
offer, nor will we, if the author will but admit 
his spoliations. It shows his sound judgment 





and discretion; Shakspeare and Young are 
both of them, rich enough to spare a mite to a 
poor mendicant, and he would have proved 
himself but a shallow pilferer who would have 
taken from a purse not worth the begging. 





Nina Sforza is one of those short lived trage- 
dies, which in a thirst for novelty, obtained 
possession of the London boards by means not 
absolutely its own. Its success there, was 
secured by other causes than its own intrinsic 
worth. Its failure here, has resu'ted fron the 
absence of those causes and the sole depen- 
dence on itself. ‘Those causes need but be at- 
tended to, to justify our judgment. Macready, 
James Wallack, and Helen Faucit, made the 
play in London, Abbot, Wheatley, and Mrs, 
Seymour dug its grave in New York; with 
reference to Abbot, who is a most respectable 
actor, the character of Spinola is wholly out 
of the line of his business, Wheatly has 
nothing of soul about him, and Mrs. Seymour, 
though she drank nightly of the bow! of Mel- 
pomene for years, until her hairs are grey, and 
her eye lustreless, can never become a tragic 
aciress, ; 

Nina Sforza was, as we predicted in our last 
number, a miserable affair, and anvther nailin 
the coffin of this ill-fated establishment. A 
very thin house attended its first representation 
—it was repeated on Tuesday, probably to 
something more than eighty dollars. 

In a former number of our Mirror, in a re- 
view of the qualifications of “Our Actors,” 
we summoned up Mr. Fredericks with more 
freedom than asperity, and according to our 
own judgment with justice. We were not 
swayed by prejudice, we admit his qualifica- 
tions; but condemned his negligence. We 
retuin to the subject because we kuow the gen- 
tleman has admitted the truth of our remarks, 
and this brings us to an investigation of those 
causes which depress his energies, and brings 
us before him in an unfavorable light. 

The question is does the fault rest with Mr. 
Fiedericks or with the management—the pub- 
lic is not the proper judge of those matters,— 
they cnlysee the actor in the character a-signed 
to him, and limit their judgment to his execn- 
tion; but we, who know something of those 
matters, know the power of the manager over 
the actor, we know a little of the nature of 
theatrical engagements, and the manager can 
elevate or depress at pleasure, the energies of 
the best of his company. If we look over the 
Park role, we are led to the question why was 
not Fredericks cast for Spinola, who in the 
whole company was so well qualified to sustain 
it,—was it imbecility or favouritism which 
ejected him from a part in which he would 
have appeared to so much advantage. We be- 
lieve we have touched upon the right string, 
Fredericks requires strongly marked charac- 
ters for the display of his energies. 

BOW ERY.—Nothing doing at the Bowery. 
The great Boz night of Saturday turned out 
but a slim affair, and no more talk of Boz 
balls and Buz festivals. Excitement has had 
its day, it was a very short one, and the re. 
action produced a solemn sober sadness. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. Hamblin played sccond 
fiddle, and came off with a short crust. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, in commemoration of 
the birth-day of the great and immortal Wash- 
ington, the theatre was opened for a ball, not a 
Boz-ball, but a Washington-ball, in which the 
Major’s General, and the Brigadier’s General, 
in full uniform booted and spurred with swords 
dangling by their side, and feathers streaming 
down their shoulders, danced to the tune of 
“ Hey, diddle diddle, the cat’s in the fiddle,” 
not fur their own amusement, but in honour of 
that great man who wielded the destinies of the 
union, and ratified her liberty. We have been 
told that General Washington had a mortal 
aversion to a dancing master; but sili it 
was delight ul to see the General’s dancing,— 
it was a splendid affair—quite charming to see 
Geuerals Sandford and G. P. Morrts in a pas 
de deux, and Generals Stryker and Slipper ina 
waliz, Weil, there is nothing like a bail after 
all, it is appropriate to every occasion ; we show 
our veneration in a ball and supper,—we ex- 
hibit our patriotism in a dance. It must be 
remarked, this splendid, and of course, very 
appropriation of the greatest military genius 
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of his age, the truest patriot that ever lived, 


was got up under the immediate superinten- 
dence and direction of Gen. Sandford, whose 
name will be enro.led with that of Washing- 
ton by the event, assisted by General officers 
who formed the committee of management, 
and that no soldiers was admitted into the ex- 
ecutive. ‘lhe General showed discretion, and 
we know discretion is the better partof valor, 
by this exclusion. They felt that soldiers 
had nothing to do with so effiminate a mode of 
celebration. 

CHATHAM.—Thorne, standing ‘irm to the 
cause of drama of the second order, unawed 
by that assurance and unnatural excitement 
produced by the presence of a highly success- 
ful English novelist, has continued his old and 
successful career without flinching. On Mon- 
day night a new drama was produced under 
the imposing title of * London and Paris,” a 
successful hat at the foibles of both countries, 
amusing aud well acted. The old established 
favourite of the Chatham, J. R. Scott, who has 
given us a high!y talented representation of St. 
Pierre, in the excellent play of “The Wife,” 
for his own benefit. Scott's talents are con- 
siderable—his faults many, and we believe he 
would rank much higher in the profession if he 
would remember himself more, and Edwin 
Forrest less, imitation is always servile, and 
seldom relished. We cannot say much for the 
play of “ Money,” which was produced on the 
same evening. 

OLY MPIC.—The only thing that surprises 
us, is that Mitehell who sustains his liitle 
Olympic by whim and humor, by lashing the 
follies of the age, and venturing at everything 
that could raise a broad laugh, should have 
omitted a burlesque Boz celebration, however, 
the day has gone by, and the disease has cured 
itself. 

Mitchell’s Richard No. 3. a most successful 
burlesque on Richard IIM, is in nightly repre- 
sentation, and increasing in attraction, while 
our greater theatres are prostrate, the little 
Olympic is thriving. The great secret is in 
the low prices, and that the manager under- 
takes no more than he can accomplish, and is 
content with d.ing well whatever he under. 
takes. ‘The public are not so readily gulled 
in these times, as they have been, and will not 
be content to part even with their shilling 
without value received. 

Richard the Third is ful! of whim, and im- 
proves upon acquaintance. Mitehcell is himself 
irresisistible, shouts of unrestrained laughter 
attends his mock-tragic delineations, and the 
whole piece goes off with uprearious applause. 
Shakspeare himself would laugh if he conld 
rise from the grave, at the crooked back driver 
of omnibus No. 3. We cannot say much for 
Nickenson’s Henry King, Nickenson is not a 
travestie actor Mrs. Watt’s Dutch Bess of 
New York, was excellent. Upon the whole, 
the frequenters of the Olympic have no cause 
of complaint in the performance generally. 
The satire will not cling to Shakspeare, but 
to his stage representatives,—let our legiti- 
mates, or aspirers to fustian look to it. 

John Sefton has arrived from England, after 
amost successful tour with Carter the Lionist. 
What does he intend doing? Jemmy Twitcher 
they say is wanting at the Chatham. 

A new comic drama, intersperced with 
music, is underlined at the Park theatre, to be 
called “Charles O’Malley,” founded upon the 
very popular novel under thattitle. Some folks 
say it is from the pen of Park Benjamin. We 
do not vouch for the truth of it. 

The troop of Messrs. June, Titus and An- 
gevine, have sailed for England, and we regret 
to learn that a dreadful calamity has befallen 
them here since their departure, resulting from 
a quantity of poisoned hay which had been 
laid in for the purpose of their menagerie. 
Several animals have fallen a sacrifice te this 
poisoned food, including the Zebra, an animal 
of great beauty, and highly prized. It is 


known that a great quantity of this hay has 
been shipped for their stud on board, and the 
most serious consequences are apprehended. 
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THE ACTOR, 
An actor who imagines (and probably not 


without acause,) that a manager ofa distant 
theatre has been the means of injuring him, and 
preventing him succeeding in an undertaking 
which would have placed him above want, ex- 
presses himself thus :— 

“ He hath crossed me, and hindered me of a 
living—laughed at my losses, mocked at my 
salary, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies; and what's his reason? 
I am an American! Hath not an American eyes? 
hath not an American hands, organs, dimensicns, 
senses, afflictions, passions? Fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons as an English 
actor is? If you prick us,do we not bleed? 
If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison 
us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge ?’— Shylock—Act III. 


From our Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE. 
HOLIDAY ST. THEATRFE.— 
“This is knavery and saucy impudence.” 
Massenger. 

Miss Clifton did not appear according to an 
anuouncement on Wednesday evening, but on 
reaching the theatre we found a very small 
printed notice pasted on the doorway, to wit.— 
Miss Clifton not having arrived in the Philadelphia 
cars, according to promise, Mr. Burton, to prevent 
disappointment to the freguenters of the Holiday 
street Theatre, announces that Mrs. G. Jones will 
appear as Marianna, a part that she has played in 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, a number of 
times with great success.” We did not stop to 
see the play, but it appears Miss Clifton, whose 
name heads the bill as one of the managers, did 
not think it necessary to inform, even by letter, 
her co-manager, it would not be convenient to 
appear at the time announeed, and we have 
strong doubts whether she intends to appear at 
all, Under existing circumstances the whole 
speculation is a failure, and Burton, to carry the 
joke still further, publishes a bill in which he 
states Miss Clifion has violated a written 
promise ; but Miss Judy Macan“ himself,” vide 
Charles O' Malley, will appear for one night more, 
and that W. E. Burton will pot lose sight of her 
until after the performance. What mumery is 
this, a favorite actress, from causes unknown, 
disappoints the audience, and the manager as if 
delighted at the opportunity displays his wit at 
the expence oi the audience, ne | announces for 
the fellowing evening as a night’s entertainment 
which cannot be excelled by any other theatre 
in the world, Speed the Plough, a trifling ballet 
dance, and the Irish Tutor. Does Mr. Burton 
suppose the citizens of Baltimore, devoid of we 
will not say common sense—but add any sense 
at all!—We have not done yet, failure to at- 
tract good houses following failure, we have a 
resort to “ half price,” to take place at the end 
of the first piece or at half past nine o’clock— 
two nights elapse and a change comes over 
his dream. Mr. Forrest being engaged his bills 
again announce “ no half price dnring Mr. For- 
rest’s engagement,” reason Forrest is worth 
seeing, but my company—half price, is a very 
awkward sentance Forrest opened in Richelieu, 
he needs no praise, for public opinion has placed 
him at the head of his profession, and censure 
cannot injure him—we agree with Burton in one 
pasticular, we think Forrest the best living 
tragedian, but how have the best company sup- 
ported him—echo answers how? 

We did not see his Richelieu, but in Meta- 
mora we distinctly heard bim in the course of 
the performance, ask one of the actors whether 
he had ever been on the stage before, and an- 
other whether he intended to go on it,— 
it is therefore not to be wondered at Forrest 
should fail to draw, as he generally does, 
crowded audiences. Young Rapid says push 
the Duke as fur as he will go—but it may be 
possib!e to push him too far, What think you 
Mr. Burton? We wait for your reply. 

FRONT STREET THEATRE.—In our 

last, we stated our belief, (an honest one) tha, 
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Wemyss had closed this theatre, to avoid a 


succession of bad houses. We have just re- 
turned from the ball, and humbly ask his par- 
don. The decorations must have occu 
more than a week, they are beautiful, we 
have seldom seen a brighter array of beauty or 
fashion, than graced the floor. The whole 
affair was conducted admirably, reflecting 
credit on all concerned. We have no time to 
describe minutely, but in our next may proba- 
bly allude to it again. Dancing continued 
with animation until three o'clock, when all 
dispersed highly delighted with themselves, 
and those who contributed to their amusement. 
We should suppose at least two thousand per- 
sons were present on the occasion. 

On Dit.—It is reported your superior circus 
company, under the direction of Mr. Welch, 
will poy us a visit, but when they open or 
where we are not informed. 

ADDRESS. 


Written for, and spoken at the opening of the 
Sanaa Academy of Philadelphia, September 3d., 
1. 





BY RB. T. WILLS. 

Spirit of fame! bright genius potent sway, 
We hail the influence of thy genial ray ; 
Borne on the wings of time, thro’ countless years, 
Thy radiant light attractive still appears ; 
Inspires the soul, incites mankind to tread, 
The paths where glory and ambition shed 
Effulgent beams ! Where ignorance flies, 
And leaves to learning’s sons the joyful prize. 
Hail to this night? kind patrons to our cause ! 
We bid you welcome—not with vain applause, 
But with our thanks! your friendly presence here, 
Bears ample proof, the Drawa’s cause is dear! 
Dear to the heart that knows, and truly feels 
The strength of virtue, and its just appeals ; 
Dear to the mind, that glorious attribute of man, 
The “ wonder-working” power that doth scan 
Natur’s mysterious truths; untolds the sacred 

page, 
Calls up the spirit of the past—the present age 
Breathes life into an art, by truth design’d 
To teach us wisdom, and instruct mankind. 


For this the Stage in former times was praised, 

It lent enjoyment, while to genius raised 

An emblem bright ! instructive legions pure, 

And free from vicious scenes, that virtue could 
endure,— 

The richest truths Philosophy has taught, 

The noblest strains, with which the Lyre was 
fraught, 

The fairest charms, that Poetry could impart, 

To please the taste, or captivate the heart ; 

Satire and wit! the keenest grief that moves 

The breast to pity for another's woes ! 

These too are thine—thy ever varying scene 

Encircles all! and hails the “ Nature's Queen.” 

Unlike the Stage, to whom the power pertains 

Far humbler merit, here your favor claims— 

Here you behold no veterans inthe art » 

To win applause, or triumph o’er the heart. 

No masters of the wand, whose magic spell 

Bids grief or joy their potent numbers tell. 

All that we offer at this humble shrine, 

Is poor, bright power, when compared with thine. 

Friends of the Stage, within these walls to night, 

Tho’ nought attractive meets your generous sight, 

Here, where our hopes, our every fears are cast, 

And memory dwells with fondness o’er the past. 

Fain would we strive to catch the lenient smile, 

That kindles hope, and all our fears beguile— 

Fain would we seek by simple means, that course, 

Which duty prompts, its pleasures, and its source, 

Friends of the drama? shall this slight appeal, 

To generous hearts, encourage what we feel ? 

Say, shall your voice, in our behalf respond, 

To cherish worth, if here it shall be found ? 

Yield us that willing aid, and promptly give 

The approving smile, and bid our drama live 

"Tis all we seek—to us remains the task 

To prove we merit, what we boldly ask; 

And may this temple, rear’d by humble bands, 

For leisure hours, supply what youth demands ; 

Free from restraint, and ample means at will 

Amusement find ; our breasts with ardor fill, 

Thus sba!] our efforts, faithful to the last, 

Improve the present, and ne’er fear the past, 
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LUCY LONG. 


Oh, I jist come out afore you, 
To sing a little song, 
I plays it on de banjo, 
And dey calls it Lucy Long, 
Oh, take your time Miss Lucy, 
Take your time Miss Lucy Long. 


Miss Lucy she is handsome, 
And Miss Lucy she is tall, 
And de way she spreads her ancles, 
Is death to de niggers all, 
Oh, take your, &c. 


Oh Miss Lucy’s teeth is grianing, 
Just like an ear ob corn, 
And her eyes dey look so winning, 
I wish 1 ne’er was born. 
Oh, take your, &c. 


Oh Miss Lucy when she trabbles, 
She always lebes a mark, 
Ob her footsteps on de grabble, 
You can see dem in de dark, 
Oh, take your, &c, 


My mother’s sick abed, ah ! 
My daddy's got de gout, 
Good morning Mr. Jenkins, 
** Does your mother know you're out.”’ 
Oh, take your, &c, 


THE FRENCH THEATRE. 
BY COLLEY CIBBER. 

We feel less interested for the French stage 
than we do for any other; of its actors we know 
nothing, they are a distinct class to us in point 
of dramatic relationship, and the only idea we 
have of that species of their literature is through 
the medium of translation, and we must confess 
the modern school gives us but a poor specimen 
of their taste. The plays of Dumas, and Victor 
Hugo are of the worst class, chiefly founded 
upon some portions of history which it would 
have been well had they never been recorded. 
The unnatural crimes of the Borgia’s have 
furnished Hugo with rich materials for bis dra- 
matic labors. The licentious, and the lascivi- 
ous Margaret of Burgundy in the ‘Tour de 
Nesle,” is a disgrace to any stage. Itis not our 
intention to give a history of the French drama, 
we have spoken of it here for the purpose of 
introducing the following morceau from the wri- 
tings of Voltaire, respecting the existence of 
tragedy and opera in France, 

* Corneille,’’ says he, “ served an apprentice- 
ship under Richelieu with other authors, who 
worked as amanuensises at those dramatic plans 
which were invented by the cardinal, and in 
which he introduced operas, which wis a bung- 
ling business however, a circumstance the most 
extraordinary, is that minister did not write any 
part of them.” 

The classical reputation of Moliere preserves 
his pieces on the stage—if they were not in the 
possession of the stage, the indecency of a num- 
ber of scenes would cause many to be rejected, 
asthe public of the present day, though not 
probably less corrupted than that of those times, 








is passionately fond of throwing over evesy thing 
a cloak of morality. When a piece of Moliere’s 
is acted, the head theatie of Paris is generally a 
downright solitude, if no particular circumstance 
brings the spectators together. His George 
Dandin was hissed, and hooted from the stage. 
Whatever may be said in defence of the morality 
of the piece, the perogatives of the higher classes 
are favored in a very revolting manner in it, and 
it concludes with the shameless triumph of arro- 
gance and depravity over plain honesty.— 
{ Lecture on the Drama.) 

In 1767 a troop of Italian singers, and dicta- 
tors, together with an orchestra arrived from 
Italy. In the Louvre they performed the trage- 
dy of Orpheus in Italian verse, set to music. 
The performance set al] Paris asleep—very few 
understood Italian, fewer had taste for music ; 
and every body hated the cardinal, ‘The piece 
was hissed, the cardinal ridiculed, and the 
French grew outrageous against a man who had 
presumed to use an endeavor to please them. 

In the beginniog of the sixteenth century, 
however, they had ballets in France; and in 
these ballets some vocal music, relieved by 
choruses, which indeed were little more than the 
plain Gregorian chauct. Nay, there are ac- 
counts of sirens, who sang at the wedding of the 
Duc de Joycose, so early asthe year 1582; but I 
am afraid they were strange sirens. 

Cardinal Mazarine was so little discouraged 
at the bad success of his Italian opera, that as 
soon as he came into full power, he sent again 
for a troop from his own country, who performed 
Le Nozze de Peleo et de Thetide, in three acts ; 
and, to make all sure, Lewis the Fourteenth 
danced at this wedding. The French were 
charmed to see their youthful king, of a figure at 
once graceful and lovely, after he had been 
hunted from his capital, daucing as if nothing had 
happened. 

Although the cardinal and his Italians pleased 
as little on repetition as at first, Mazarine still 
persisted. He sent for Signor Cavalli, who 
brought out in the gallery of the Louvre the 
opera of Xerxzes,in five acts ; but unfortunately 
the French fell asleep faster than ever; aad all 
the consolation left them, was that they should be 
relieved by the death of the cardinal, who indeed 
drew on himself a thousand ridiculous sarcisms, 
and gave occasion to almost as much satire after 
his death as had been levelled at him duriog his 
life. 

The French had some taste for the opera ; but 
they were determiued thatit shoul! be in their 
own language, and performed by their own 
contrymen. ‘The latter, however, was pretty 
difficult; for there was but one passable violin ia 
Paris. However, in 1659, a certain abbe Perrin, 
who took it in his head he could write poctry, 
and one Cambert, leader of the queen’s twelve 
fiddlers, who were called “the music of France,’’ 
produced a tiresome pastoral, which however 
stole the palm from ¢’Hercole and Le Nozze de 
Peleo. 

In 1669, the same Perrin and the same Cam- 
bert associated themselves with the Marquis de 
Sourdeau, a great mechanist, not absolutely mad, 
but little short of it, for he ruined himself in the 
enterprise. 

Their first opera was Pomona, in which they 
introduced a great deal about apples and arti- 
chokes. After this they represented the ‘* Pains 
and Pleasures of Love; and at length Lully, 
who now became superintendant of the king’s 
music, repaired the tennis-court, « hich had ruined 
the Marquis de Sourdeau. The abbe lerrin, 
who did not choose to be ruined, consoled him- 
self with writing elegies and sonnets; and trans- 
lating the AZneid of Virgil into what he called 
heroic verse. As to Cambert, he left France in 
dudgeon, and went to perform his detestable 
music among the English, who thought it excel- 
lent. 

Lully in conjunction with Quinault, brought 
out Fetes de l’ Amour et de Bacchus; but neither 
the words nor the music were worthy of the repu- 
tation the piece acquired. Connoisseurs, how- 
ever, vastly admired a translation of that charm- 
ing ode of Horace, Donec gratus eram tibi, which 


is. toown the truth, finely rendered into French; 
but the music is extremely dull. There were 
buffooneries in plenty ia these operas, and indeed 
they were full of harlequinades ; and Quinault, 
to his shame, did not disdain, as a man of genius 
ought, to lend his helping hand to these pueriiities; 
yet in those very operas, part of which were a re- 
proach to him, there were many choice and 
beautifal passages. 

As for Lully, he knew pretty well how to 
accommodate his music to the French language ; 
and, as he was a pleasant companion, very 
debauched, and an excellent flatterer, and, in 
consequence, admired by the great, he found no 
difficulty in carrying away allthe applause from 
Quinault, who was a very contrary character, 
being naturally modest, diffident, and unassum- 
ing. Lully madethe world believe that Quinault 
was his amanuensis, for that all the ideas were 
his, and that Quinault only clothed them in 
better French than he could; in fact, that but 
for him this admirable poet would have been 
known by nothing but the satires of Boileau; 
and thus Quinault, with all his merit, became 
the prey of a malicious satirist aod an impudent 
musician, 

Thus the beauties, whether simple, delicate, 
or grand, which were scattered through Aitis 
and h's other pieces, and which ought to have 
established the reputation of Quinault, procured 
no credit for any one but Lully, who was con- 
sidered as another Apollo.” 

Voltaire’s sneer at the bad taste for music in 
England if partially applied, was perhaps not 
altogether unfounded ; for Cambert completely 
eclipsed by Lully, left France and passed over 
to England, in 1662, where Charles the Second 
made him master of his band; and in 1682, 
Purcell, the great British musician, immortalized 
by his own compositions and the praise of Dryden, 
remarked that “it was time for the English to 
loathe the levity of their neighbors ;” speaking 
generally, the sarcasm was unjust, illnatured, 
and untrue, as every musician even of moderate 
knowledge and taste will testify, who considers 
that Gibbons flourished in England long before 
that time, and that Blow had lived aud died 
before Voltaire uttered that sneer. Of Gibbons 
it is conceded, that his compositions were far 
Superior to all those of his age; and Blow was 
in his time little less celebrated. 
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SMOKERS AND CHEWERS—ATTENTION !— 
Lately published, ** The Complete Art of Smoking, 
Chewing, and Snnff taking.” | his is one of the best 
treatises on | obacco, Snuff, and ~egars, ever issued. 
Price i2} cents.—Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street 





Just published—price 25 cents, uniform editions of 
London Assurance and Ojd Maids, together with the 
only complete assortment of Plays, ‘ peras and Farces 
in America.— Dramatic World—52 Chatkem Street. 


BIJOU MINSTREL.—Cuntaining over 500 ~ongs 
—gilt edge—pocket book form—bound in Morrocco. 
Look at it, and you'll buy, of course.—Song Book 
Emporium, 52 Chatham Street. 
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